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pressure under which he lives” 
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“One of the outstanding aids to management in its search for more 
efficient methods is the contribution of standardization. An increased use 
of standardization may be our solution today. Its use has contributed more 
than any other thing to the high standards of living in this country, stand- 
ards which are higher than those in any other part of the world. 

“Industry is grateful for the work of an organization like the Amer- 
ican Standards Association.” —W, L. Batt, president, SKF Industries. 


“The adoption of standards is a highly important factor in prepared- 
ness of our country for national defense. The value of the work of the 
American Standards Association in developing and establishing standards 
in industry is thoroughly appreciated.”—Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary 


of War. 


“For a number of years the Industrial Accident Commission of Cali- 
fornia has based its safety requirements on national standards, using 
Ameriean Standard safety codes whenever they have been available.”— 
C. H. Fry, chief, Bureau of Industrial Accident Prevention, California State 
Industrial Accident Commission. 


“The American Standards Association provides standards made by 
and acceptable to industry where standards are needed, without limiting in 
the slightest degree the special designs or material required for the proper 
working of an individual industry.”—Ralph E. Flanders, president, Jones 


& Lamson Machine Company. 


“The ASA Code Z9 on factors involved in the fundamental design of 
exhaust systems is a bible for any engineer who delves into this phase of 
the work.” —W. G. Hazard, Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 


“It is obviously most desirable to utilize, as fully as possible, the 
standards which have been adopted under the procedure of the American 
Standards Association, a procedure which has been given very careful con- 
sideration in order to protect the interests of all parties concerned. The 
general use of such standards by member companies of the Association of 
American Railroads should ultimately assist materially in reducing costs 
of manufacture and time required for delivery.”—Report of Commit- 
tee on Standardization of Apparatus and Material, Association of American 


Railroads. 
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Mr. Coonley, who is chairman of 
the Board of the Walworth Company 
and president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, is a_past- 
president of the American Standards 
Association. He has been a member 
of the ASA Board of Directors since 
192%, serving as president for three 
years, from 1933 through 1935. 





Standards— 
Effective Tool 





for Managerial Control 


FTER long experience in company operation 
I have been more and more impressed with 
the fact that the use of effective standards 
is one of the most reliable tools an executive can 
have to reduce the pressure under which he lives. 
I have found that this constant pressure on his 
time—conferences to be held, reports to be writ- 
ten, controversies to be settled, his organization 
to be kept on its toes, and a thousand and one 
decisions to be made—can all be lessened through 
use of sound standards. Standardized products, 
standardized specifications for materials, standard 
processes, standard operating routines—all help 
to relieve this pressure on executives up and down 
the line, from foreman to president. 
This is accomplished chiefly by cutting down 
the number of decisions that have to be made 


by 


Howard Coonley 


Chairman, ASA Advisory Committee 


through the reduction of innumerable problems 
to operating routine. Every one of these types of 
standards cuts down on the number of confer- 
ences that it is necessary to hold, on the number 
of misfires, on controversies in the operation of 
the plant, and on controversies with customers. 
In most cases this is brought about by solving 














problems in advance so that they never come be- 
fore the executive for his consideration. 

My firm manufactures pipe fittings and 
valves. We stock something like 44,000 finished 
items. We sell to many industries and have not 
only a nation-wide market but an international 
market as well. Our manufacture is decentralized 
in that our plants are widely scattered geograph- 
ically. Under these circumstances, our company 
has made extensive use of standards. Perhaps our 
long experience with standardization as a man- 
agerial tool may be of some use to other com- 
panies. 


Interchangeability First Problem 


The first problem that had to be solved before 
we could have a real national market was inter- 
changeability in the pipe threaded products. This 
problem was so acute that more than 30 years 
ago the different manufacturers in our industry 
cooperated in setting up a committee to deal with 
this question of interchangeability and _ related 
problems. Though the Brigg’s standard for pipe 
threads was proposed in 1886, a vast amount of 
work had to be done before thorough interchange- 
ability in the joints of pipe threaded products 
became an accomplished fact in 1915. 

Rapid development in those industries in which 
we find our most important customers (the rail- 
roads, power plants, and petroleum industries, for 
instance), the problems brought about by the 
war, and the rapid expansion and development 
of industry in the ’20s, so increased the impor- 
tance of standards that in 1924 this committee 
of the industry was expanded into a trade asso- 
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ciation, the Manufacturers Standardization So- 
ciety of the Valve and Fittings Industry, whose 
sole purpose is standardization. 

At one stage our industry was faced with a 
very difficult situation in that various purchase 
specifications which we had to meet differed 
among themselves in the thickness of metal re- 
quired in the different parts of valves and fittings. 
The cost of tooling up for the production of a 
series of valves or fittings, in preparing jigs, pat- 
terns, and means of production control, was so 
great as to make it prohibitive to produce a spe- 
cial series for each purchase specification. At 
first this situation was met by using the maximum 
thickness specified in any one of the groups of 
purchase specifications for each part of the valve 
or fitting. This, of course, resulted in a wasteful 
design, uneconomic to the user as well as the 
manufacturer, since it involved waste of metal 
and unnecessarily heavy finishing costs. Yet it 
was less expensive than it would have been to 
bring out a line for each purchase specification. 

A similar situation existed in the specifications 
for the metals out of which the valves and fittings 
are made, and also in connection with the termin- 
ology used and the marking of the valves and fit- 
tings. With the advances in the art the metals 
used now include several standard grades of brass 
and bronze, other non-ferrous alloys, and various 
alloy steels. With different specifications for the 
metals used in each type of valve and fittings, the 
number of mixes we had to use was greatly in- 
creased, with corresponding increase in cost of 
production. All this added to the cost of selling, 
and frequently caused dissatisfaction among cus- 
tomers. 

Most valuable assistance was given in these 


Standards help pipe and fit- 
tings manufacturers to reduce 
costly variety in patterns re- 
quired to meet customers’ 
demands. 
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This composite view of the Walworth factories shows how widely scattered 


are the manufacturing activities of the company. 


Standardization makes 


possible the use of these factory facilities interchangeably. 


dimensional and metallurgical problems by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. the 
Heating and Piping Contractors National Asso- 
ciation, and the American Society for Testing 
Materials. All of these complications, however, 
called for truly national standards acceptable to 
consumers, distributors. and manufacturers alike, 
especially in view of the fact that a truly national 
market was involved. 

Fortunately, there became available in this 
juncture the services of the American Standards 
Association, the national standardizing body, 
whose primary job is to meet this precise type 
of situation. Its machinery, tested by years’ of 
experience, is designed to bring about the devel- 
opment of new standards or the unification of 
existing standards into a set of consistent na- 
tional standards acceptable to all the groups con- 
cerned. 

It was fortunate for our industry that it brought 
all such major problems into the American Stand- 
ards Association as early as it did. It was just 
in time to meet what would otherwise have been 
an extraordinarily difficult and expensive situa- 
tion. It happened that in two of our principal 
consuming groups, power plants and petroleum 
refineries. we were faced with the necessity of 
developing valves and fittings for both tempera- 
tures and pressures very much higher than had 
ever been used in any industry previously. Had 
it not been for the Standards Association it seems 
extremely likely that the industry might easily 
of specifications 


have been faced with a medley 


not only in each of the consuming industries but 
in each of the companies in each of the indus- 
tries. As it was, the machinery of the Standards 
Association was used by all of the industries con- 
cerned to unify their requirements into a single 
coordinated system of sizes for these high tem- 
peratures and pressures. up to 2500 lb per sq in. 
This was possible only through the whole-hearted 
cooperation of our consumer industries. In these 
higher ranges the American Standards for flanges 
and fittings are used in practically 100 per cent 
of the production throughout the country. This 
alone has saved my company hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. and I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that this is true of other companies in the 
industry. 

In many ways, American Standards have been 
of value in our customer relations. For example. 
in accordance with these standards the entire in- 
dustry now marks its product in a systematic way 
with the data necessary to show its specific use 
in installations. such as pressure rating and an 
indication of the standard with which it complies. 

Important advantages have accrued from col- 

lateral standards. For example. when the 44, 
9. 11, 15. and 22 inch sizes were dropped from 
the American Standard pipe sizes. it enabled our 
industry to eliminate hundreds of items from the 
inventories which it has to carry. 

I fear that most people think of standards as 
affecting design and production only. but it has 
heen my experience that they bring about econo- 
mies in most of the operations of a company. 
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This is especially true from the sales angle. For 
example, since the consumer groups are officially 
represented in the development. unification, or 
revision of the American Standards which in- 
volve our product, the work automatically carries 
with it a large degree of acceptance of products 
which comply with these standards. Orders for 
material complying with the standard automati- 
cally start coming in as soon as a new standard 
is announced. 

Our ability through standardization to show en- 
gineering information in our catalog has been a 
ereat help, too. Our selling job is simplified 
when we can show in our catalog that a product 
complies with a standard which has been agreed 
upon between manufacturer and user. Our cus- 
tomers are able to find exactly what they are 
looking for and avoid delays which would be 
unavoidable if it were necessary to get the in- 
formation through a salesman. Through their 
cooperation in helping to unify these standards 
our customers are better acquainted with our 
problems and we with theirs, another result of 
our standardization program which helps us in 
our customer relations. The ability to make fre- 


quent reference to American Standards and to 
other well-known standards throughout our cata- 
log and in our trade literature is the equivalent 
would 


of considerable additional sums which 
otherwise have to be spent in advertising. 
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Difficult problems encountered in taking over 
an existing plant and integrating it into a com- 
pany set-up I have found to be greatly simplified 
by the fact that most of our products are stand- 
ardized. We have found it advantageous at times 
to make a full line of fittings at one plant and a 
partial line at another and interchange them. 
When one plant is busy we can ship material 
from another plant because it is standard. Stand- 
ardization has helped greatly to make it possible 
to integrate the system into a smooth-working 
whole. 

Under our plan of organization, standardization 
activities head up to the Vice-President in Charge 
of Engineering, who in turn reports directly to 
the President. Engineering and production func- 
tions are rated as of equal importance. 

The advantages which my company has reaped 
from the extensive use that we have made of stand- 
ardization could, I believe, be summed up in the 
phrase “reducing things to simple routine.” It 
has cut down the pressure on executives from top 
to bottom of our company, releasing them from 
the necessity of making many minor decisions. 
In fact, standardization is a major key to admin- 
istration. When a company has introduced a 
well-rounded program of sound standards for of- 
fice, purchasing, and operating routine as well as 
for engineering and shop practices, that company 
is well along toward an effective organization. 


Gaging an elbow for 
accuracy of thread 


Gages are checked frequent- 
ly to insure their remaining 
within the tolerances ap- 
proved by the American 
Standards Association. 
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Leading Executives Form 





ASA Advisory Committee 





by 


Edmund A. Prentis ASA Advisory Committee 
Executives of industry, education, and 

finance, now members of the Advisory Com- 

mittee of the American Standards Associa- 


tion, are: 


President. American Standards Association 





Great industries represented 
on committee use standard- 
ization as essential factor in 
operation 


Membership also shows in- 
terest of engineering educa- 
tion, finance, and merchandis- 
ing organizations 


tunate in being able to announce the 
organization of an Advisory Committee of 
13 of the leading executives of the country. 

It is no accident that the committee includes 
men frem so many of our great industries. Stand- 
ardization has been an important factor in their 
growth—in the development of electricity, power, 
the telephone, railroads, and the automobile. 

It is no accident that ranking executives are 
lending their influence and giving of their time 
to a program of national standardization. As 
Howard Coonley. chairman of the committee. 
points out elsewhere in this magazine, standardi- 


if WHE American Standards Association is for- 
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Howard Coonley, Chairman 


zation is one of the most effective 
tools available to executives in the 
development of the business of a 
company. 

Neither is it an accident that 
Mr. Coonley is chairman of the 
committee. He has had as wide 
experience with standardization as 
any man in this country. His own 
company is using standards effec- 
tively in design, production, sales 
—even in the integration of dif- 
ferent plants into a smooth-work- 
ing organization. The trade as- 
sociation of his industry, of which 
he has been president ever since 
its organization, exists for the sole 
purpose of standardization. For 
years he has been active in the 
national standardization program, 
acting as president of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association through 
some of the most difficult years 
of its history. Now, as president 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Mr. Coonley him- 
self symbolizes the executive's 
increasing realization of the im- 
portance of standardization to 
management. 

While the trend is that more 
and more executives are giving 
attention to standardization, it is 
only a decided minority of com- 
panies, even of the larger ones, 
that have yet made it an impor- 
tant managerial function. In a 
way, the history of the American 
Standards Association symbolizes 
the increasing interest and influ- 
ence of the executive in standardi- 
zation. In most industries the 
trail was blazed by the engineer. 
In fact the ASA was organized by 
five of the great engineering  so- 
cieties. They soon found, how- 
ever, that it was necessary to bring 
in trade associations and the Gov- 
ernment on the same basis as the 
technical societies. During the 
first ten years of its existence this 
organization was known as _ the 
American Engineering Standards 
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Committee. As the work grew the 
need for executive support and di- 
rection became more imperative 
and the committee was reorgan- 
ized in its present form, responsi- 
bility for its policies centering in 
a Board of Directors of industrial 
executives. 

With the cooperation of man- 
agement, the work of the ASA has 
broadened rapidly into new fields 
which present problems to man- 
agement as well as to engineers— 
problems of safety, prevention of 
occupational diseases, building 
codes, traffic regulations, and now, 
standards for consumer goods. 
These last bring new managerial 
and merchandising problems. 

The Advisory Committee is the 
final step in this progressive 
movement, bringing as it does 
first-line executives into the na- 
tional standardization program as 
the final source of advice on ma- 
jor problems. 

What lies ahead? Perhaps the 
relatively recent, but widespread 
and effective use of research as 
a managerial tool may point the 
way to the future of standardiza- 
tion. As Albert W. Whitney has 
said, “Research is the making of 
advances; standardization is the 
consolidation of the gains.” 

Standardization, to do its part 
effectively in consolidating these 
gains of research, must be more 
flexible; its pace must be increas- 
ingly rapid; there must be an ever 
more widespread recognition of 
its role as an important function 
of management. 

It is encouraging that this rec- 
ognition of standardization by 
management is actually taking 
place. The very personnel of this 
Advisory Committee of the ASA 
gives proof that first-line execu- 
tives of American industry are 
now accepting standardization as 
one of the prime functions of 
management. 
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The 


Ameriean Standards Association 


A Place to Go 


ECENTLY a New England marble manufac- 
turer was faced with the problem of con- 
trolling the quality of surface finish in the 

work of a group of sub-contractors on a big job. 
Such control was needed to prevent inequalities 
in the finish produced by the different contrac- 
tors from marring the appearance of the com- 
pleted work. 

What to do? He wrote the American Stand- 
ards Association asking whether some method 
could not be developed to measure the quality 
of marble surfaces. He found that manufacturers 
in several other fields had encountered the same 
problem, in fact that the Association already had 
a committee of experts from these industries at 
work developing standards for surface qualities. 

The manufacturer has a toe hold on his prob- 


lem. He found a place to go. 
Five years ago the American manufacturers 
of small movie cameras found themselves up 


against a fast moving situation in Europe which 
was headed straight toward international agree- 
ment on a standard which would compel them 
to modify their cameras and projection equipment 
or be hampered in their foreign market. They 
came to the American Standards Association. 
That very day a cablegram went from the ASA 
to the International Standards Association. Eight- 
een months later unanimous agreement was 
reached throughout the world on American prac- 
tice as an international standard for 16-millimeter 
sound film and equipment. 

In each of these cases a ready-to-serve mecha- 
nism was at hand which industry itself had set 
up to solve these very problems—the American 
Standards Association. 


What It Is 


This mechanism is the nation’s clearing-house 
for standards. It has been built up through 


twenty years of experience through continuous 
cooperation between industry and government. It 
is available to industry and to government in 
solving technical problems—problems of the in- 


terchangeability of machine parts; of specifica- 
tions to assure the suitability of products; of 
developing adequate methods of test; of standard 
safety provisions for machinery and _ processes; 
of standard nomenclature to assure that buyer 
and seller shall speak the same language. 

The American Standards Association is a fed- 
eration of national groups. The American Pe- 
troleum Institute, the Association of American 
Railroads, the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, and the Federal Departments of Com- 
merce, War, and Navy, are some of the 73 na- 
tional trade associations, technical societies, and 
government departments that make up the pri- 
mary membership. There are also some 2,000 
company members. 

Most of these national groups and companies 
are already carrying on standardization activities 
as a part of their own programs. They utilize the 
American Standards Association as a clearing- 
house for their activities thus making possible 
the development of Standards on an inter-group 
basis. 

The Association is democratically controlled 
by its membership. Finances and general policy 
matters are in the hands of a Board of Directors 
made up of 19 executives each nominated by a 
different industry. The technical work is super- 
vised by the Standards Council which is composed 
of representatives of all the Member Bodies. 


How It Works 


The major job of the American Standards As- 
sociation is to provide the means for arriving at 
national industrial standards. 

The Association undertakes work only upon re- 
quest of a responsible organization or group. It 
then provides the machinery through which this 
and other groups concerned can themselves ar- 
rive at a decision. 

ASA methods of work are based on the fun- 
damental principle that all groups affected by a 
standard have an inherent right to take part in 
its development. Standards and revisions of 
standards may come before the Association for 
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approval by any of several methods that clearly 
provide compliance with this principle. 

While. under the most commonly used method. 
standards are developed by representative com- 
mittees, existing standards may also become 
American Standards if support by the industries 
concerned can be clearly shown. Or a relatively 
simple standard may be developed through a con- 
ference of the interested groups. These latter 
methods have been provided for flexibility and 
convenience. 

By frequent review and revision American 
Standards are kept abreast of new developments 
in the fields to which they relate. 


Membership 


Membership in the American Standards Asso- 
ciation is open to associations, companies, or in- 
dividuals interested in the work. 
AssociATIons—National associations may join as 

Member-Bodies, subject to approval by the 
Board of Directors. It is with this group of 
members that ultimate responsibility for the 
policies and affairs of the Association rests. 
This authority is carried out through repre- 
sentation on the Board of Directors and on 
the Standards Council. Dues for this class 
of membership amount to $500 for each rep- 
resentative on the Standards Council. with 
a constitutional limit of three. 

Associations not in a position to assume 
the financial responsibility of full member- 
ship may become Associate Members. This 
class of membership does not include repre- 
sentation on the Board of Directors or the 
Standards Council. Dues for Associate Mem- 
bers are from $100 to $500 a year. 

CompaniEs—Corporations having an interest in 
standards may join as Company Members. 
Dues for this class of membership are based 
on one cent per thousand dollars of total 
annual business, with a $50 minimum, ex- 
cept in the case of very small companies. 

A combined association and company 
membership is also available for the con- 
venience of trade associations wishing to 
make ASA services directly available to their 
member companies. The American Iron 
& Steel Institute, the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, and the Association of American 
Railroads are among the Associations that 
have provided their own company members 
with direct company memberships in the 
ASA. This has proved the most effective 
and economical way for companies to join 
the American Standards Association. 

InpivipuaAts—Consulting engineers. professors, 

students, and other interested individuals 
without company affiliations may join as 
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Individual! Members upon payment of dues 
of $10 per year. 


Services to Members 


The fundamental service of the American Stand- 
ards Association to industry and to companies is. 
first. the unifying and codifying of policies and 
practices into clear, simple standards which man- 
agement can use. Second, it helps management 
in the technique of the effective use of standards 
as tools. 

The ASA is thus the agency primarily respon- 
sible for bringing the economies of standardiza- 
tion on a national scale to the individual com- 
pany. 

For all of its members the Association provides 
certain direct services. 

It publishes a magazine, INDUSTRIAL STANDARD- 
IZATION, which every month brings to the engi- 
neers and executives of member companies news 
of standardization activities in this country and 
abroad, and frequent articles on the practical 
application of standards in industry. 

It provides an INFORMATION SERVICE AND REF- 
ERENCE Lisrary for the use of members. The 
library contains 20,000 standards, books. and re- 
lated documents, including a file of the national 
standards and purchase specifications of other 
countries. This library is the only place in the 
country where some of this information can be 
found. 

The Association provides members with free 
copies of newly approved standards in which 
they are interested and with a 20 per cent dis- 
count on additional standards. 

Through its technical staff, through its library. 
through the pages of its magazine. through free 
copies of standards. and through correspondence. 
the American Standards Association keeps mem- 
bers in touch with existing standards that affect 
their business interests. It also keeps them in 
touch with new developments in standardization 
in this country and abroad. When desired. it 
provides the means of participation in interna- 
tional undertakings of interest to its members. 
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members. Each 
month this maga- 
zine brings news 
and information 
about the use of 
standards in in- 
dustry. 
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Electrical Standards 


HE rapid and successful growth of the elec- 

trical industry may be attributed in no 

small part to successful use of the stand- 
ards which its technical societies and trade asso- 
ciations have been developing since the very early 
days. It is no accident that today you can buy 
any make of electric iron or radio and you can 
plug it in wherever you like, or that you can pur- 
chase incandescent lamps at the five and ten cent 
store. Nor is it any chance that electrical appli- 
ances are in general so safe to use. Technical 
requirements for the installation and use of elec- 
tric wiring and apparatus have been in existence 
for more than forty years. 

Standardization in the electrical field has cut 
down the lag beiween research and its practical 
application and through standard definitions and 
terminology has provided a common language 
for electrical machinery and apparatus. 

The electrical industry has been very active in 
ASA work since the Association was founded in 
1918 to serve as clearing-house for the develop- 
ment of industrial standards. In fact the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers took the first 
step in setting up the Association; and its mem- 
bers have always occupied an important position 
in the policy-forming and technical councils of 
the Association. 

There are today some sixty approved Ameri- 
can Standards in the electrical field covering, for 
example, wires and cables, transformers, insula- 
tors, batteries, switchgear, motors, generators. 
Some of these standards have come into the ASA 
as the existing standards of other organizations. 
For instance, the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the American Institute of Electrica] 
Engineers have submitted many of their stand- 
ards for approval to the American Standards As- 
sociation. Through such approval, these stand- 
ards, already in wide use, have gained even great- 
er acceptance. Many other important standards 
in the electrical field have been developed under 
the regular committees of the American Standard 
Association. 

By utilizing the ASA the electrical industry has 
been able to bring about uniformity in the pro- 
visions of its standards. For instance, the Ameri- 
can Standards for Rotating Electrical Machinery, 
approved in 1936, harmonized and further de- 
veloped all the important rating standards in this 
field—standards of both the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association and the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. 


Participation in ASA work has also given the 
industry a voice in the development of many stand- 
ards for materials and mechanical parts which it 
could never have developed itself but which are 
of importance to both manufacturers and power 
companies. 

The National Electrical Code, first formulated 
by the fire protection groups, has been under the 
procedure of the American Standards Association 
for 20 years. It is now so widely used as to be 
called the bible of the industry. Several thousand 
communities throughout the United States have 
adopted the Code as the basis of their regulations 
for the installation of electric wiring. The laws 
and ordinances of these communities are so 





International Work in the 
Electrical Field 


Cooperation in international work is 
facilitating foreign trade in electrical 
machinery and apparatus. This work 
enables purchasers to compare offers to 
supply apparatus on a uniform basis re- 
gardless of the country from which the 
bids are received. Much work has also 
been done on the fundamental subject 
of electrical units, on standardization of 
letter and graphical symbols, and in the 
preparation of an international electro- 
technical vocabulary. This work is be- 
ing carried on through the International 
Electrotechnical Commission and _ its 
U. S. National Committee which operates 
under the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

The American electrical industry is 
cooperating internationally on 26 proj- 
ects having to do with electrical equip- 
ment, machinery, terminology, or other 
matters of importance to it. Completed 
work includes international standards 
for transformers, for heavy rotating 
electrical machinery, measuring instru- 
ments, definitions of electrical terms and 
units, and a series of dimensional speci- 
fications for lamp bases and sockets. 
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The American Standard Code 
for Protection against Light- 
ning (C5) is widely used in 
industry. 


worded that as each new edition of the code is 
approved by the American Standards Association 
it automatically replaces the older edition. 
enabling the community to derive the greatest 
economy and protection from new materials and 
processes. 

Another code, the National Electrical Safety 
Code. provides rules for the safe operation of 
electrical lines and equipment. After nearly a 
decade of controversy among the interested groups 
this code was brought into the American Standards 
Association and through the methods of the ASA 
unanimous agreement was reached within a year. 

Responsible executives have said that each of 
these two codes has saved power companies and 
manufacturers more than a million dollars a year. 
that the work is helping the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry to maintain its markets. free of 
restrictive local ordinances and petty political 
racketeering. 

Eighteen American Standards for the more im- 
portant types of insulated wire and cable affects a 
portion of the electrical industry amounting to 


Mechanical 


EARLY a fourth of the American Standards 

approved to date are in the mechanical field. 

These include standards for the parts that 
go into manufactured products. standards for the 
tools used in production, standard fits. standard 
gaging methods. Groups of these standards in 
several fields are essential factors in the rate of 
production per man-hour that has given the United 
States leadership in mass production methods. So 
many groups and organizations have joined in 
doing this work through the American Standards 
Association that these mechanical standards have 
become part and parcel of industry. 

In the early days the proper dimensions of ma- 
chine parts. pipe fittings and valves. thicknesses of 
tubes and pipe. etc.. were largely a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. It is only thirty years since the 
first automobile was successfully assembled from 
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$200.000.000 a year. This work on wires and 
cables was started at the request of the manufac- 
turers who found themselves in a position of dis- 
tinct disadvantage in foreign trade. because of 
lack of nationally recognized specifications. At 
least a dozen organizations had issued standards 
and there had been literally thousands of private 
specifications to which the manufacturers were 
expected to supply material. The more important 
of these. through the procedure of the ASA, are 
now being welded into a consistent set of national 
standards having the approval of all the groups. 

Standards for railway motors, for watthour 
meters. for insulators. and for wood poles are 
further examples of the electrical industry’s use 
of the American Standards Association. Some of 
the many important projects now under way in- 
clude Standards and Specifications for Transform- 
ers, Guides for the Operation of Transformers by 
Temperature. Specifications for Oil Circuit Break- 
ers and other types of switchgear. and a compila- 
tion of definitions of more than six thousand terms 
used in the electrical field. 


Standards 


stock parts. That is hard to remember when we 
see the rate at which automobiles come off the 
assembly line today. the individual engine parts 
fitting together with an accuracy that was unthink- 
able thirty years ago. Today a company can man- 
ufacture bolts and nuts at the rate of 10 million 
per day. in five plants scattered across the country. 
with complete interchangeability in the product— 
simply because all threads are made to an Ameri- 
can Standard. 

Some of the standardization problems whose 
solution has made such rates of production possi- 
ble were already under consideration when the 
American Standards Association came into being 
in 1918. But the very number of corporations. 
trade associations. and technical societies working 
on these problems. resulted in additional confu- 
sion rather than in clarifying the situation. With 
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tandard gages control the 
quality of countless products 


the organization of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation to provide a forum where all groups could 
present their needs and pool their experience and 
knowledge, much of this work was put on a na- 
tional basis. 

Industry's need for a common engineering 
language resulted in the development of an Amer- 
ican Standard for Drawing and Drafting Room 
Practice and another for Graphical Symbols. 

Interchangeability of parts is a problem of 
basic importance in which standardization on a 
national scale has played an essential part. Stand- 
ard manufacturing limits and uniformity in 
gaging practice have helped to make possible both 
the wholesale production of machinery and mod- 
ern decentralization of plant operation. The auto- 
mobile industry estimates that standardizatien of 
parts is saving eight hundred million dollars a 
year. 

Nine American Standards for bolts, nuts, and 
rivets provide for complete interchangeability and 
for a definite system of thread fits. One of these, 
the standard for wrench head bolts and nuts and 
wrench openings, has unified industrial practices 
in nearly all the major fields of application. The 
American Standard for Screw Threads (Coarse 
and Fine) has brought about national uniformity 
of threaded parts for different kinds of screws and 
for the nuts or the tapped holes matching them. 
Parts made to such standards can be readily pur- 
chased from the shelves of the manufacturers, at 
lower prices than non-standard items. A firm 
that had been paying $70 a hundred for one-inch 
cap screws before the American Standard was 
developed, got the same product for $9 a hundred 
afterwards. 

These same advantages apply to many other 
widely used parts for which American Standards 
have been developed, among them ball bearings, 
shafting keys, pipe flanges and fittings, and roller 
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chains. They also apply to component parts of 
many of the machine tools used by the industry, 
and to materials purchased by a company for the 
manufacture of parts in its own shop. 

American Standards, by eliminating odd sizes 
and unusual specifications, have enabled the me- 
chanical industries to cut production costs and to 
make savings in purchasing. Some years ago when 
the ASA committee on Machine Tapers started its 
work, a survey showed that close to two hundred 
different tapers were being used in machine tool 
parts. Now, the American Standard covers the re- 
quirements with only 19 tapers. 

The importance of having a national clearing- 
house for standardization work in cases such as 
this is obvious. Without one, each user group 
must set up its own specifications for the products 
it buys. Every additional set of specifications 
means an extra load on the manufacturer, which 
is reflected in higher prices for the finished prod- 
uct, and a lesser degree of interchangeability. 

This standardization work cannot stop at home. 
Inevitably it becomes a problem of the manufac- 
turers and suppliers in all the countries with which 
American firms do business. This has led to some 
important international work, for example on ball 
bearings and fits for machine parts. This work is 
of use to our import and export trade. Through 
the membership of the ASA in the International 
Standards Association, the mechanical industries 
have for some years had opportunity to take part 
in all international work of interest to them. Fur- 
thermore, the ASA maintains a file of the stand- 
ards and specifications of other countries, which 
are readily available to American manufacturers. 

American Standards for industrial safety and 
for protection from occupational disease hazards 
are also of vital interest to the mechanical indus- 
tries. Such American Standard Safety Codes as 
the one for abrasive wheels are helping manufac- 
turers to safeguard workmen and to cut their ac- 
cident costs. The high esteem in which these codes 
are held by governmental groups has done much 
to unify state and federal regulations, and the 
methods by which these codes are developed has 
given industry a chance to make its experience 
count in the regulations under which it must 
operate. 

The mechanical industries are continuing to 
utilize the American Standards Association in such 
unfinished work as that on surface finishes; speeds 
of machinery; and sizes, shapes and lengths of 
iron and steel bars. The work on surface finishes 
is particularly important in producing the close 
fits so often required nowadays, and in measur- 
ing the quality of finishes obtained by different 
processes. For example, comparing the “mirror 
finish” of one firm with the “super finish” of an- 
other, will become possible only through the es- 
tablishment of a standard basis of measurement. 
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Mining Standards 


HE mining industries and their employees 
are served by 18 American Standards in the 
mining field. These include safety codes for 

the use of explosives in coal mines, for illumina- 
tion, for the proper construction of ladders and 
stairs. for underground transportation, etc. They 
also include a number of standards that deal with 
mining equipment. The development of standard 
gages for coal mine tracks, for example, has been 
of great economic importance to the mining indus- 
try as have the American Standards for tracks and 
frogs and switches and turnouts. The American 
Standard for Wire Rope in Mines is used exten- 
sively, not only in mining but in other industries 
as well. 

The American Standard for Rock Dusting Coal 
Mines has been an important factor in mining 
safety. Its use has saved scores if not hundreds of 
lives. In one large mine in the Pittsburgh area, 
for instance, an explosion in a section of the mine 
not yet dusted cost the lives of many men, while 
workers in the other section went unharmed. State 
regulations upon the subject of rock dusting are 
today based upon this code. 

An important group of American Standards for 
the classification of coals has recently been com- 
pleted. These standards provide a common lan- 
guage for classifying coals by rank and by grade, 
and are consequently of value to coal users as well 
as to the mining industry. They are the culmina- 
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tion of ten years’ work by a broadly representa- 
tive committee of American technical and indus- 
trial groups. It has been estimated that the De- 
partment of Mines in Canada, the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, the U.S. Bureau of Mines, and others 
cooperating in the work have spent over $100,000 
on field and laboratory study of problems con- 
nected with this classification of coals. 
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Consumer 


(Goods 


HERE is a widespread and rapidly growing 

“consumer movement” in this country, 

which is based upon a feeling on the part 
of consumers generally that they are needlessly 
hampered in the selection of the goods they want 
and can afford. Their chief cry is for standards 
for the goods they buy—standards that will define 
the characteristics of these goods in terms they 
can understand and that will consequently help 
them to conserve the purchasing power of their 
incomes. Our grandmothers were not faced with 
the problem of washability of rayons or the pur- 
chase of electric refrigerators. However. the be- 
wildering array of new fabrics, packaged foods, 
and mechanical household helps of today. have 
dislocated the buying methods of 50 years ago, 
consumers feel. 

As a result of early standardization work, part 
of which was initiated by the American Home 
Economics Association and the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, there are today a number of 
American Standards for retail goods. These in- 
clude standards for testing ice refrigerators: stand- 
ards for methods of testing woven textile fabrics; 
specifications for dry batteries; specifications for 
labeling cotton yard goods; and standards cover- 
ing installation and performance requirements for 
all the commonly used gas-burning appliances. 

In 1936 the increasing demand for the work on 
the part of women’s groups led the Association to 
organize a committee on consumer goods, bringing 
together for the first time representatives of the 
great national consumer and retailer organizations 
for a systematic study of standards in retail trade. 
This Committee now keeps a guiding hand on all 
standardization projects in the consumer field, 
and represents the consumer point of view in other 
ASA work. 

This committee today includes five national 
consumers’ organizations whose combined mem- 
bership runs well into the millions—the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, the 
American Home Economics Association, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
the National League of Women Voters. Re- 
tailers are represented on the committee through 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. The 
Federal Government is participating through five 
of its bureaus. 
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The Association is now engaged on a number of 
jobs that go deeply into the problem of consumer- 
retailer-producer relations, and that have to do 
with standards for the durability and serviceabil- 
ity of goods sold at retail. This program does not 
touch the style element. 

A committee is working on standards for bed- 
ding and upholstery, including methods of test. 
The committee proposes defining new and re- 
worked filling material, and developing sanitary 
provisions for sterilization and for labeling. The 
aim is to give the consumer better protection and 
at the same time to promote uniformity in the 
bedding requirements of those states that have al- 
ready enacted legislation and in others where at- 
tention is being given to proposed statutes. 

Another committee is at work developing Amer- 
ican Standard body measurements to be used as 
the basis of a workable system of sizes for chil- 
dren’s garments. The present confusing method of 
sizing by age is causing consumers great incon- 
venience and costing retailers several million 
dollars a year in the return of clothing that does 
not fit. The standards will be based on a survey 
of the actual body measurements of 147,000 chil- 
dren between the ages of four and seventeen. This 
survey has recently been completed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

Other committees are investigating the need for 
work in such fields as shoes, sheets and sheeting. 
boys’ clothing. hosiery, household refrigerators, 
silver plated tableware, water proof and water re- 
pellent fabrics, and color permanence. 


Why Standardize? 


The practical value of such standards to manu- 
facturer, retailer, and consumer alike has been 
demonstrated by the success of the American 
Standards for gas burning appliances. This work 
has been an important factor in the improvement 
of many lines of gas appliances and has led to 
an increase in sales all along the line. 

Another striking example of the practical value 
of consumer standards is that of the IES lamp. 
The manufacturers of this lamp which is made 
and sold entirely in accordance with technical 
specifications were unable for months to keep up 
with orders. 

Sound standards in the merchandise field have 
thus proved their value in helping to ehannel the 
goods from the manufacturer to retailer to con- 
sumer. Such standards constitute a common lan- 


guage for these three groups. They enable the re- 
tailer to state with surety whether a garment will 
shrink when cleaned, a gas oven will bake uni- 
formly, or whether a lamp will light one’s book 
without glare. Such standards cut down the vol- 
ume of returned goods by providing more accur- 
ate information at the point of sale. 
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Building 
Codes 


MERICAN Standards have been widely used 
in the building regulations of states and 
municipalities, particularly such standards 

as the Safety Code for Elevators, the National 
Electrical Code, and the Fire Tests of Building 
Construction and Material. 

When the Department of Commerce discon- 
tinued its work on building and plumbing codes 
in 1934, it requested the American Standards As- 
sociation to continue the undertaking. This is 
being done in close cooperation with the National 
Bureau of Standards which is carrying on impor- 
tant research work in both fields. There is a great 
need for coordinating building code work on a na- 
tional scale, both to eliminate uneconomic diver- 
sity in building regulations and to provide greater 
flexibility for the introduction of new methods 
and materials. 

Significance of this work may be judged by the 
magnitude of the housing problem in this country 
today and by the fact that there are some 1500 
separate building codes at present in effect. The 
majority of these are municipal codes: but to 
complete the picture one must add county and 
state codes. Naturally the job of keeping all this 
building legislation up to date is a serious one. 
Not only are many of these codes closing the door 
to the development of new materials and new 
methods, but through obsolescence they are block- 
ing the use of good construction methods already 





The Building Code Committee has, 
for convenience, divided the work which 
it is developing into sections. Section 
1 covers Administration; 2, Definitions; 
3, General Building Restrictions; 4, Spe- 
cial Occupancy Requirements; 5, Light 
and Ventilation; 6, Means of Egress; 
7, Loads; 8, Construction Requirements; 
9, Fire Protection and Fire Resistance; 
10, Chimneys and Heating Appliances; 
11, Fire Extinguishing Equipment; 12, 
Precautions During Building Opera- 
tions; 13, Signs and Billboards; 14, Elee- 
trical; 15, Elevators; 16, Plumbing. 
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available. Furthermore. the tendency on the part 
of special interest groups to influence the provi- 
sions of local codes has led trade associations rep- 
resenting competitive industries in the building 
field to maintain expensive staffs for the purpose 
of furthering the interest of their members in pro- 
posed building legislation. 

The building code committee of the American 
Standards Association today includes representa- 
tives of 22 national organizations in the building 
field. The city governments as such are cooperat- 
ing through the American Municipal Association; 
building officials through their organizations. The 
principal Federal agencies dealing with housing 
problems, the architects. and the civil engineers 
are among other groups taking active part in this 
work. 

Technical committees operating under the su- 
pervision of the building code committee are de- 
veloping requirements for such fundamental build- 
ing code subjects as Loads. Working Stresses. Fire 
Resistance. Light and Ventilation, and Founda- 
tions. Other technical committees are working on 
requirements for masonry. wood, gypsum, and 
iron and steel work. 

In this way a comprehensive group of standards 
are being developed. covering the entire field of 
the average building code. These standards will 
be drawn upon for the chapters of a model Amer- 
ican building code. Both standards and the model 
code will serve as a guide for the revision or de- 
velopment of local building regulations. 

The committees at work on these standards are 
placing greater emphasis on performance as a ba- 
sis for requirements than has been done in previ- 
ous model code work. This leaves the designer 
and builder all possible freedom in the choice of 
materials and methods: and is expected to encour- 
age the development of new materials and pro- 
cesses that will lead to more economical housing. 
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American Standard Safety Codes 
designate guards for machinery 


ATIONAL safety codes developed by indus- 
try through the American Standards Asso- 
ciation have played an important part in 

the reduction of accident rates and in the fre- 
quency and severity of industrial accidents. 

Loss of human life in the mills and factories 
of the early nineteen hundreds led to a public de- 
mand for reform. Compensation brought the prcb- 
lem of safety sharply to the attention of industrial 
management, and at about the same time the 
states began enforcing safety regulations. The 
next half dozen years saw enactment of a huge 
mass of conflicting laws, until an electric motor 
in order to be legally safe in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, actually had to be legally unsafe in the 
state of Wisconsin. Matters were further involved 
by the multiplicity of safety regulations on which 
the various insurance companies based their rates. 
What industry needed was one simple set of na- 
tional standards which would be satisfactory to 
all groups involved and which could serve as a 
basis for both state regulations and insurance 
schedules. 

In 1919 at the request of the National Safety 
Council the National Bureau of Standards called 
a safety conference. A second conference held 
eleven months later recommended that a program 
of national standards in the field of safety be in- 
augurated and that the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, which had only a short time before been 
organized to serve as clearing house for industry’s 
technical problems, be asked to head up this other 
work as well. 

Since that time more than sixty American Stand- 
ard Safety Codes have been completed and there 
are many more in the course of development. They 
specify good lighting conditions for factories, and 
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Safety 
Codes 


designate guards for machinery that will prevent 
the careless operator from mangling a finger or an 
arm. They specify safe methods for construction 
work, for mining coal, for forging and stamping 
hot metals, for protecting workers in foundries. 
There are national safety codes for window clean- 
ing, for protection of the heads and eyes of indus- 
trial workers, for mechanical refrigeration. 

These codes today form the backbone of state 
industrial regulations. Insurance companies use 
them as a basis for advice to their assured. Mean- 
while they provide industry itself with good com- 
mon-sense rules for decreasing accidents. Manu- 
facturers, employers, employees, state and federal 
regulatory bodies, insurance companies, and safe- 
ty organizations are all pooling their experience 
and knowledge in the development of these codes, 
each group taking part in the work through repre- 
sentatives of its own choosing. 

The appeal of these codes to all the groups 
concerned is naturally stronger than if the regu- 
lations were laid down from outside. The Federal 
government uses them in its own factories such as 
the navy yards and arsenals. In fact the govern- 
ment’s safety work is pooled along with industry’s 
in the development of these codes. As a conse- 
quence, some of these codes, such as the one 
covering use and care of grinding wheels, have 
virtually become the “bible” of the industry. 





These codes constitute a unique ex- 
ample of industry-government co- 
operation. The work has helped to 
bridge the gap between state and fed- 
eral governments. 
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The American Standards Association was asked 

to head up this work because both industry and 
government groups felt its organization to be pe- 
culiarly suitable for bringing together all of the 
sroups interested in accident prevention without 
being dominated by any one of them. Actually 
the ASA has served as a clearing house in this 
work for industry, insurance, state and Federal 
governments. 

This, in brief, is how the work is done: some 
responsible group makes formal request for a 
safety undertaking, pointing out, for example, the 
need of cutting down grinding wheel accidents, or 
for nationally recognized safety rules for eleva- 
tors. The American Standards Association can- 
vasses the industries involved to see whether the 
interest is general. Limits are set as to the ground 
the code shall cover; and frequently one or more 
groups that have already carried on research or 
done some standardization work in the particular 
field under discussion are asked to take adminis- 
trative leadership in the work. 

A committee to develop the safety rules is then 
organized. In the case of the Elevator Safety 
Code the committee included representatives of 
twelve manufacturers, two building management 
associations, ten governmental bodies, three in- 
surance groups, and six independent specialists. 
For four years subcommittees worked intensively 
on different phases of the problem, while research 
financed by manufacturer and insurance groups 
was carried on at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The committee finished its work and the 
code was formally approved as an American 
Standard in April. 1925. The code has been re- 
vised twice since that date—in 1931 and again in 
1937—1o keep it in line with industrial advances. 
Some codes are revised more frequently; but in 
any case the national committee that developed 
the code usually continues in existence to clarify 
and interpret the provisions of the code and’ to 
prepare for possible revision. That is how the 
safety work is kept in line with the changing con- 
ditions in industry. 












Industrial Health Codes 


Silicosis and other industrial diseases 
present as tough a problem for industry 
today as mechanical safety did two dec- 
ades ago. They threaten some 1,200,000 
workers in many of our leading indus- 
tries, according to an estimate by the 
U. S. Public Health Service. Here as in 
the safety code work the problem is 
complicated by the inadequacy of pres- 
ent technical information; by lack of 
uniformity in industrial practices, state 
laws and insurance regulations; and by 
questions of compensation. 

National codes for the removal of oc- 
cupational disease hazards are being de- 
veloped through the American Stand- 
ards Association in a manner similar to 
that used in the safety code program. 
Both industrial and governmental 
groups are sharing in the work. A na- 
tional committee of doctors, industrial 
engineers, insurance and health experts, 
and governmental officials, is determin- 
ing the limits beyond which the presence 
of specific gases becomes a disease 
hazard. 

Their recommendations will help 
other committees in the work of devel- 
oping standards for the technical re- 
quirements of exhaust equipment to 
carry off such dangerous concentrations 
of dusts, fumes, and gases. The first 
published report of the committee in 
charge of the technical work covers the 
basic features of design and operation 
of exhaust systems for industrial use. 











Highway Traffic Standards 


RAFFIC standards have been one of the im- 
portant factors in reversing the trend of 
accident frequency and severity in the past 

few years. This work has constituted a part of the 
ASA program for some time; but recent demands 
in the field have led to the organization of a new 





committee to coordinate the work. This commit- 
tee for the first time brings together all national 
groups directly interested in standards in the mo- 
tor, highway. or traffic fields. It represents a con- 
certed effort on the part of eighteen national or- 
ganizations to cut down the accident toll and 
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through standardization to bring some order out 
of the chaos of varying engineering practices and 
requirements. 

Basic solutions of the fundamental problems of 
the traffic situation will also facilitate the move- 
ment of trafic and thereby increase the number of 
cars which the highways can accomodate. 

The first national standard in the traffic field 
was the American Standard Colors for Traflic Sig- 
nals, approved in 1926, This represents the joint 
efforts of car manufacturers, car owners, makers 
of traffic lights. the railroads, governments groups, 
etc.. working through the American Standards As- 
sociation to unify and simplify the color systems 
used for traffic control. Its wide acceptance soon 
caused the many systems and colors of lights in 
vogue in the traffic regulations of the time to dis- 
appear. As a result, today the motorist can tour 
the length and breadth of the country stopping on 
the red light. starting on the green. The standard 
is even being widely adopted in Europe. 

In 1935, the work on traffic signs and signals 
of the State Highway Officials and the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety came 
into extensive use following its approval by the 
American Standards Association. This standard 
goes to the roots of good traffic habits and conse- 
quently has been a potent force in accident pre- 
vention. 

Other standards have followed. A_ national 
standard covering railroad highway grade cross- 
ing protection. developed by the Association of 
American Railroads. was approved as an Ameri- 
can Standard in 1937. 


Again, as the use of safety glass in the wind- 
shields and windows of motor vehicles increased, 





Courtesy General Electric Company 


The open road creates many 
technical problems 
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representatives of automobile companies, glass 
manufacturers. state administrators, insurance 
companies, and safety experts met together under 
the auspices of the American Standards Associa- 
tion to work out a series of standard tests and re- 
quirements for safety glass. This in two and a 
half years has been adopted by 24 of the 37 states 
requiring use of safety glass in motor vehicles. 


Tests for Road-worthiness 


Every year more states and cities require peri- 
odic inspection of motor vehicles. without there 
being any recognized national standards available 
as a basis for these inspections. Now, under the 
administrative leadership of the American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administrators and the 
National Conservation Bureau a national commit- 
tee is developing standards for inspection of 
brakes, lights, steering apparatus, tires, wheel 
alignment, accessories, etc.—in short, for the road 
worthiness of the car. This committee includes 
representatives of car manufacturers, car opera- 
tors, motor vehicle administrators, state highway 
officials, insurance companies, and the general 
public. 

Requests have been coming to the American 
Standards Association for further work in this 
field. National standards for highway lighting; 
specifications for highway guard rails; special 
barriers for drawbridges and railroad crossings; 
and uniform driver qualifications and tests are 
among the proposals received. All in some way 
relate to the safety and efficiency of the car, the- 
road, or the driver. 

National standards for traffic control are de- 
veloped in much the same way as other American 
Standards. The new industry committee, known as 
the Highway Traflic Standards Committee, acts as 
general supervisor of the various projects in this 
field. Technical committees on which all organiza- 
tions with an interest in the standard are repre- 
sented by delegates of their own choosing, are in 
charge of specific projects. In many cases the 
work of member groups is utilized and broadened 
in the development of the national standard. 

ASA traffic work has been widely used by gov- 
ernmental agencies. A few years ago when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was preparing 
new regulations for the safety equipment of buses 
and trucks in interstate commerce, it called on the 
American Standards Association to develop stand- 
ards upon which it could base these new regula- 
tions. This the ASA did and the resulting regula- 
tions, while increasing safety, lowered the cost of 
equipment so far as buses are concerned by about 
a hundred dollars per vehicle. This cost’ was es- 
timated from local ordinances then pending or in 
force. 
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International Cooperation 


HE American Standards Association serves as 
the channel through which American busi- 
ness cooperates with other countries in stand- 

ardization matters. All the industrial countries 
have found it necessary to set up national stand- 
ardizing bodies like the ASA. There are now such 
organizations in 25 countries. The ASA maintains 
cooperative relations with all of these. and carries 
complete files of their standards. The Association 
belongs to the International Standards Association 
(ISA), which serves as a clearing-house for the 
standardization work of the world just as the Brit- 
ish, the Canadian, and the American bodies serve 
in their own countries. The ISA was organized in 
1926 at a conference in New York, called by the 
ASA. 

Today when America sells abroad, one of every 
four agricultural products, one of every three office 
appliances. one of every two crates of dried fruit. 


Government 


HE Federal Government. as the nation’s larg- 

est purchaser, is interested in a wide range 

of specifications for materials and appara- 
tus; and through its great research and service bu- 
reaus it is interested in innumerable standardiza- 
tion questions. This interest is reflected in the 
close cooperation which exists today between the 
Government and the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

It is doubtful whether there is another organi- 
zation in the country whose work provides as 
many significant examples of cordial and effective 
industry-government relations as does the work of 
the American Standards Association. This is true 
of both state and Federal governments. It is par- 
ticularly marked in regard to standards of a regu- 
latory nature and of government regulations which 
deal with technical matters. Examples of this are 
plentiful throughout the work, but especially in 
the Industrial Safety. Traffic. and Building Code 
programs (see pages 147, 149. 150). 

Six executive departments of the Federal gov- 
ernment—Agriculture. Commerce, Interior. Labor. 
Navy and War—and two independent establish- 
ments—-the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Government Printing Ofice—hold membership 
in the American Standards Association. More than 


as well as automobiles and trucks, steels, chemi- 
cals. machine tools, and many other products, 
this international work of the ASA is important 
to business. 

American industries through the Association are 
at present participating in 17 undertakings of the 
International Standards Association and also in 
25 undertakings of the International Electrotech- 
nical Commission. In each case the American in- 
dustry concerned decides whether or not it wishes 
to take part in the work and to what extent. The 
ASA then provides the means by which such co- 
operation becomes effective. 

These international contacts of the ASA help 
American industry by making promptly available 
to American manufacturers important develop- 
ments in foreign standardization work, and by 
providing the means for participation in standard- 
ization projects in which business is interested. 


Cooperation 


forty branches of the Federal Government are of- 
ficially represented on ASA committees. In fact 
nearly every ASA project includes representatives 
of the Federal government or state governments 
or both. The National Bureau of Standards alone 
is active on a hundred projects. 

The cooperative method of developing standards 
through the American Standards Association has 
been welcomed by such Federal Agencies as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Bureau of 
Mines. the Departments of Labor and Commerce; 
by such State Agencies as Labor Departments, In- 
dustrial. Utility, Traffic and Highway Commis- 
sions; and by various municipal agencies. 

Because of the way in which the work is de- 
veloped and used. much of the vitality of the 
common law is to be found in American Stand- 
ards, and the program provides an opportunity 
for industry to see that fair, reasonable. and effec- 
tive provisions are written into the regulations 
under which it must operate. 

This integrating work is helping to fill a need 
in our governmental set-up by bringing about a 
large degree of uniformity in the regulatory work 
of the 48 states. In some cases this extends to a 
three way relationship between the states. the fed- 
eral government and industry. 
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Boren Introduces New Bill 
For U. S. Consumer Standards 


A new bill by Representative Boren “to aid 
consumers by setting up standards of quality 
based on performance as a guide in the purchase 
of consumer goods” has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
(H. R. 6652). The first section reads: 

“That in order to provide technical guidance 
as an aid to consumers in making purchases of 
goods for household, personal, or individual use, 
the Secretary of Commerce, through the National 
Bureau of Standards, is hereby authorized and 
directed to establish and publish standards of 
quality for consumer goods (excepting foods, 
drugs, cosmetics, and other articles for which 
Federal standards are now provided by law), 
when in his judgment such standards are in the 
public interest. The Secretary of Commerce is 
further authorized to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee to aid in selecting classes of goods for 
which consumer standards should be established, 
when he considers such assistance desirable.” 

Other sections include provisions for designat- 
ing grades as A, B, etc.; distribution by the Bu- 
reau of lists of goods guaranteed by manufac- 
turers to meet the standards; and authorization 
of an appropriation of $250,000 for the first year. 

It is expected that hearings will be held dur- 
ing the present session. 


ee 


EEI Electric Range Standards 
Reported in Final Stages 


“Electric range specifications (a project started 
in 1932) are now in a final stage, the test pre- 
scriptions being similar to those promulgated last 
year for water heaters, and additional standards 
for service requirements are incorporated toward 
safety and reasonable durability.”—From a report 
of the Chicago convention cf the Edison Electric 
Institute, “Electrical World,” May 13, 1939. 


List of Publications 
On Accident Prevention 


A list of its publications relating to accident 
prevention and safety (Letter Circular LC60) is 
now available from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The list gives the titles and prices of the 
publications which may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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ASA Highway Traffic Committee 
Elects A. M. Wolf Chairman 


The new Highway Traffic Standards Committee, 
which was set up recently to coordinate the work 
of the American Standards Association affecting 
the operation of motor vehicles on the highway, 
has just elected A. M. Wolf, Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, as its chairman. Louis R. Morony, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, was elected vice-chairman. 
Other members of the Executive Committee are: 
E. W. James, American Association of State High- 
way Officials, and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Public Roads 
Burton W. Marsh, American Automobile Associa- 
tion 
Holger Jensen, National Conservation Bureau 
S. J. Williams, National Safety Council 
A. H. Vey, Institute of Traffic Engineers 
The Highway Traffic Standards Committee has 
under its jurisdiction work of committees on in- 
spection of motor vehicles, traffic control devices, 
colors for traffic signals, headlights, and railroad 
highway grade crossing protection. 
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New Underwriters’ Standards 
For Connectors and Switches 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., have just is- 
sued a new standard for Pressure Wire Connec- 
tors and a revised edition of the Standard for 
Knife Switches. 

Wire connectors submitted to the Laboratories 
for listing as approved after May 30 will be 
judged under the new standard, except that manu- 
facturers will have the privilege of re-submitting 
under the previous requirements and obtaining 
listing on that basis until May 1, 1940, according 
to the Laboratories’ announcement. 

The new edition of the Standard for Knife 
Switches supersedes the edition of November, 
1917, and becomes effective immediately. 


one 


All Tentative Standards 
To Be Reconsidered by ASA 


After January 1, 1941, all American Tentative 
Standards are to be reviewed by the ASA commit- 
tees having them in charge. They will then be 
resubmitted to the American Standards Associa- 
tion, either with or without revision, for consider- 
ation as American Standards. Standards which 
are not resubmitted will be dropped from the list 
of approved standards. The decision to carry out 
this policy was made by the Standards Council 
at its meeting April 27. 
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American and Foreign Aeronautical Experts 
Meet to Discuss International Standards 


to attend the World Automotive Engineer- 
ing Congress of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, met with American experts May 15. 16. 
and 17 under the auspices of the American Stand- 
ards Association to discuss international standards 
for aircraft engines, aircraft parts. and aircraft 
fuels. Arthur Nutt. vice-president in charge of 
engineering, Wright Aeronautical Corporation, is 
chairman of the ASA Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics which suggested the informal confer- 
ences on aircraft standardization. and acted as 
chairman of the conference on aircraft engines. 
T. P. Wright. vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing, Curtiss-Wright Corporation, and A. L. Beall 
research engineer, Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, served as chairmen of the other two sessions. 
Worldwide agreement on aircraft parts would 
alleviate the very serious problem which American 
manufacturers must face in servicing the engines 
and aircraft which they sell abroad. the ASA Ad- 
visory Committee agreed at its meeting February 
8. From the point of view of the public this in- 
ternational work would make airplane travel 
safer by tending to unify the safety regulations 
of various countries and by providing a common 
ground for the exchange of experience. It would 
enable the airplane operator who has crossed his 
own border readily to get the more common sup- 
plies and replacement parts for his plane and to 
refill his tank with fuel that does not require re- 
adjustments of his engine. Thus this international 
work would facilitate commercial air travel. dis- 
cussions in the committee indicated. 


YOREIGN aeronautical experts, in New York 


Need for Standards 


In welcoming the international group. Edmund 
A. Prentis, president of the American Standards 
Association, and John A. C. Warner, general man- 
ager of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
pointed out the practical need for standards of 
interchangeability for airplane parts which had 
led the American aeronautical industry to a deci- 
sion to participate in international work in this 
field. 

“As sponsor for the American phases of this 
aeronautical standardization project.” said Mr. 
Warner. “the Society of Automotive Engineers 
sees a chance to produce results of an importance 
even greater than those which have accrued from 


its 20 years of study work in the field of aeronau- 
tic standards.” 

The International Standards Association has for 
some time had a committee on aeronautics on 
which most of the European countries are repre- 
sented. The aeronautical industry of the United 





Experts Who Attended Meeting 
On Aeronautical Standards 


American and foreign experts on aer- 
onautics who showed their interest in 
the possibility of developing interna- 
tional standards for aircraft engines, 
parts, and fuels by attending one or 
more of the three sessions held under 
the auspices of the American Standards 
Association in New York, May 15, 16, 
and 17— 


American Airlines, Inc., Gilbert Brower 

Associated Ethyl Co., Ltd., London. F. R. Banks 

Civil Aeronauties Authority, John Easton 

Curtis Wright Corp.. T. P. Wright; John W. 
Dunn 

Eclipse Aviation Co.. D. J. Deschamps 

Fiat Company, Milan. Italy, C. F. Bona 

Isotta Fraschini Co.. Milan, Italy, Th. J. Jervis 

National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
J. E. Reid 

National Research Council of Canada. Ottawa, 
Ont.. J. W. Broughton; M. S. Kuhring 

Pan American Airways, Jos. J. Dysart 

Ranger Engineering Corp.. C. E. Carrigan 

Seversky Aircraft Corp.. Roland C. Bergh 

Shell Oil Company, Major J. H. Doolittle; 
L. E. Hebl 

Society of British Aircraft Constructors. Lon- 
don. H. W. Goodinge; Frank Nixon 

Standard Oil Development Company. Robert 
E. Ellis 

Texas Company. Neil MacCoull 

Tire and Rim Association. Parry Keller 

United Aircraft Corp.. Pratt and Whitney Di- 
vision, John B. Sanborn 

United Aircraft Corp. Vought-Sikorsky 
sions, J. L. Harkness 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 4. L. Beall: 
Gustaf Carvelli; Arthur Nutt 


In addition to the experts on aero- 
nautics, representatives of the Ameri- 
ean Standards Association and the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers attended 
the three sessions. 


Divi- 

















States. represented on the ASA Advisory Commit- 
tee, decided at the meeting of this committee last 
February to take an active part in the work of 
the ISA committee. Its recommendations on in- 
ternational problems will be expressed through a 
new committee on Standardization in the Field of 
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Aeronautics which it recommended be organized 
by the American Standards Association. This rec- 
ommendation has been approved by the ASA and 
the organization of the new committee, for which 
the Society of Automotive Engineers will take the 
leadership, is now going forward. 





24. International Committees 
Plan Meetings in Finland 


International Standards Association will 

meet at Helsingfors, Finland, from June 26 

to July 8. The meetings are being held at Helsing- 

fors at the invitation of the national standardizing 

body of Finland, Finlands Standardiseringskom- 
mission. 

The international committees which are meet- 

ing this year, and the dates of their meetings, are: 


OD tetera technical committees of the 


ISA Meeting 
Title Project Date 
Ball bearings 4 June 30, July 1 
Drawings 10, group 2 July 6,7 
Flow measurement by means of 
nozzles and diaphragms 30 June 27, 2 


Lock washers 2b/2 July 5 


Machine tools— 39 July 6,7 
Acceptance specifications 39 July 3,4 
(subcommittee) 


Petroleum products— 
Acid number 
Hard asphalt and impurities 
Saponification number 
Geology and geophysics 
Refining 


28a/8 June 29 
28a/21 June 30 
28a/9 June 29 
28b/1 June 30 
28b/3 July 1 


Petroleum Products (cent.) 


Transport, storage and 


distribution 28b/6 July 1 
Shaft extensions 14 July 3,4 
Shafting keys 16 July 5,6 
Ships elements (seagoing ships) 8a June 27, 28, 29 
Sieves 24 June 29 
Standard diameters 19 July 5 
Terminology 37 June 27, 28 
Textiles (A) 38a July 5,6 
Textiles (B) 38b July 6,7 
Tools 29 July 1,3,4 
Upholstery hair 40 July 4 
Welding apparatus and tools 44/2 June 27, 28 


Wood screws 


2b/5 July 3 


After the series of meetings of ISA technical 
committees, a meeting of the ISA Council will be 
held July 7 and 8. The Council is made up of the 
president, Senator G. Tofani of Italy, and repre- 
sentatives of the national standardizing bodies of 
Belgium, Finland, Great Britain, Holland, Switz- 
erland, and the United States. Dr. P. G. Agnew, 
secretary of the American Standards Association, 
represents the ASA on the ISA Council. 





Motion Picture Engineers Adopt 
American Standard Abbreviations 


The Society of Motion Picture Engineers has 
adopted as uniform practice for all its publica- 
tions the Abbreviations for Scientific and Engi- 
neering Terms approved as American Tentative 
Standard by the American Standards Association 
in 1932. These abbreviations were recommended 
to the ASA by a committee under the leadership 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, and the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

Copies of the standard (Z10i-1932) are avail- 
able from the ASA at 40 cents each. 


British Label to Indicate 
**Radio-Interference Free”’ 
On Electrical Apparatus 


A trade mark known as the “Radio Interference 
Free” mark was registered recently by the British 
Standards Institution for use by British manufac- 
turers of electrical apparatus to indicate that their 
product complies with the British Standard Speci- 
fication on Limits of Radio Interference. Use of 


the mark, which was registered under section 37 
of the British Trade Marks Act of 1938, will be 
controlled through licenses issued by the British 
Standards Institution. Manufacturers in countries 
outside of Great Britain may use the mark pro- 
vided the agent in Great Britain who imports their 
product holds a license. 
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Tests May Give Data for Revising 
Standard for Serew Threads 


SERIES of tests to determine what influence 

errors, elasticity, and plasticity may have 

on the strength of screw threads is to be 
carried out at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology under the supervision of a special subcom- 
mittee of the ASA Committee on the Standardiza- 
tion and Unification of Screw Threads. These 
tests will be used by the subcommittee as a basis 
for recommended changes in the present American 
Standard for Screw Threads. The subcommittee’s 
recommendations will probably result in a revi- 
sion of the standard to specify more accurately 
those properties of a threaded product which will 
insure satisfactory service. 

The decision to appoint the subcommittee was 
made by the ASA committee at its meeting April 
19, At that meeting. it was brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee that many difficulties are 
being met in manufacturing according to the pres- 
ent standard, and that certain types of failure are 
being encountered in service. The discussion in 
the meeting brought out that: 


1. The present standard specifications grade the 
product into classes on the basis of accuracy of 
diameters. 


2. Analysis indicates that the difference in strength, 
because of difference in diameter. between the ex- 
treme classes may amount to as much as three to 
ten percent. 


3. Analysis indicates also that possible errors in 
lead under present specifications may reduce the 
strength as much as seventy percent. 


4. Endurance tests indicate that the rounded roots 
of the Whitworth form of thread give up to forty 
percent greater strength than the American Na- 
tional form with flat roots. . 


5. Endurance tests indicate that the endurance 
limit of heat-treated steel bolts and nuts is little. 
if anything. greater than that of soft steel bolts 
and nuts. 


6. Service data indicates that heat-treated steel 
bolts must be mated with soft steel nuts to obtain 
any benefit from the heat-treatment. 

7. Analysis indicates that when the lead of the 
thread of the bolt is greater than that of the nut. 
the strength is much less than when the lead of 
the thread of the bolt is less than that of the nut. 
8. It appears possible that specifications which 
give a satisfactory product when the softer and 
more ductile materials are used may give an en- 
tirely unsatisfactory product when harder. heat- 
treated materials are used. 


The American Standard for Screw Threads 
(B1.1-1935) was originally prepared and ap- 
proved in 1924 and was revised in 1935. The com- 
mittee in charge of the standard is working under 


the leadership of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Ralph E. Flanders. president of the 
Jones and Lamson Machine Company, is chair- 
man, and Earle Buckingham. professor of mechan- 
ical engineering. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. is secretary. 


Commercial Standard for Oil 
Burners Circulated for Approval 


Recommended standard specifications and meth- 
ods of test for automatic mechanical draft oil 
burners are being circulated by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards for acceptance by industry. 
The proposed standard. which is being recom- 
mended as minimum requirements for the guid- 
ance of manufacturers, distributors. and installing 
contractors cover manufacturing and production 
tests, laboratory requirements and test procedure, 
installation requirements and performance tests, 
and an oil burner certificate to be placed with 
each burner installation. 

Mimeographed copies of the proposed standard 
are available from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Washington. D. C. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation 
Reduces Variety of Cartridges 

A revision of Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion R62-37. Metallic Cartridges. which reduces 
the stock varieties of rifle and pistol cartridges by 
23 per cent. was accepted by industry and be- 
came effective April 1. With reductions made in 
earlier editions of this recommendation the total 
reduction in variety now amounts to 57 per cent. 

The schedule as now revised also shows fewer 
classifications. It merges under center-fire car- 
tridges the items previously grouped under center- 
fire pistol and center-fire rifle cartridges. In ad- 
dition to ball, blank, and shot center-fire car- 
tridges. the program covers rim-fire cartridges 
of similar types. 

Until printed copies are available. mimeo- 
sraphed copies of this Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation may be obtained without charge from 
the Division of Simplified Practice. National bu- 
reau of Standards. Washington. D. C. 
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New Standard Clarifies Terms 
Used for Cutting Tools 


in which a tool may be called a left-hand tool 

in one company, but may be known as a right- 
hand tool in another company, a new standard de- 
fining the terms used in speaking of the different 
types of single-point cutting tools, the parts of 
those tools, and the angles at which they are used 
was approved recently by the American Standards 
Association. 

Several years ago the ASA received a request 
for information about American practice in de- 
signating lathe tools, and referred the question to 
half a dozen experts, all members of the ASA 
Committee on Small Tools and Machine Tool Ele- 
ments. The replies showed about a fifty-fifty divi- 
sion. What one expert called a “right-hand 
straight turning tool” was designated by another 
as a “left-hand straight roughing tool.” A tool 
called in one reply a “left-hand side boring tool” 
was called a “right-hand hook tool” in another, 
and again, a “right-hand boring tool” in a third 
reply. 

It was obvious that there was need for agree- 
ment on a standard vocabulary. The problem was 
placed before the ASA Committee on Small Tools 
and Machine Tool Elements, and as a result a sub- 
committee on Nomenclature and another on Sin- 
gle-Point Cutting Tools were appointed to con- 
sider recommendations for standard terminology 
and definitions. 

The subcommittee on Single-Point Cutting Tools 
was organized in December, 1933. and consists of 
two members: Fred H. Colvin. editor-emeritus of 
American Machinist, and O. W. Boston, director 
of the Department of Metal Processing, University 
of Michigan. 

This subcommittee drafted a proposal for term- 
inology and definitions of single-point cutting 
tools for lathes, planers, shapers, turret lathes, 
boring mills, etc. The drafts it prepared were 
correlated with similar material worked out by a 
subcommittee of the ASME Special Research Com- 
mittee on Cutting of Metals which was preparing 
the text of a handbook on metal cutting. 

The final proposal, approved by the ASA Com- 
mittee on Small Tools and Machine Tool Ele- 


[ AN attempt to clarify a confusing situation 


ments, was recommended to the ASA by the or- 
ganizations taking the leadership in the commit- 
tee’s work. the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
and the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 





ASA Committee Completes 
12 Standards for Machine 
Tools and Elements 


The ASA Committee on Standards for 
Small Tools and Machine Tool Elements 
(B5), which recommended approval of 
the new American Standard Terminol- 
ogy and Definitions for Single-Point 
Cutting Tools, is working under the 
joint administrative leadership of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association, and the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers. This committee 
has already completed 12 standards in 
its field, including standards for taps, 
T-slots, jig bushings, milling cutters, 
forming tool blanks, chucks and chuck 
jaws, and lathe spindle noses for turret 
and automatic lathes. Other work which 
remains to be completed includes, 
among others, standards for punch press 
tools, milling machine tables, twist drills, 
and reamers. 

The officers of the ASA committee 
are: 


W. C. Mueller, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Chairman 

Frank O. Hoagland, National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Assn., Vice-Chairman 

Joseph A. Anglada, Society of Auto- 


motive Engineers, Secretary 
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neers. It was approved by the ASA in January, 
1939. 


The standard is divided into six sections: 


Tool elements 
Types of tools 
Tool angles 
Working angles 
General tools 
Symbols 


The section on Tool Elements gives definitions 
of the following features of a tool: size; shank: 
base; heel; face; point; cutting edge; nose: 
shape; flank; neck; flat; and chip breaker or con- 
trol. Some of the sketches given in the new stand- 
ard to illustrate these tool elements are reproduced 
here. 

In the second section, Types of Tools. the fol- 
lowing types are defined: ground tool: forged 
tool; tipped tool; curved cutting edge tool; raised 
face tool; bit tool; tool holder; tool bit; straight 
tool: bent tool; offset tool; right-cut tool; left-cut 
tool; and end-cut tool. It will be noted that the 
terms “right-hand” and “left-hand” have been 
dropped. the new designations being “right-cut 
tool” and “left-cut tool.” The definition of a right- 
cut tool is explained in a footnote: “When such a 
tool is used in an engine lathe. the cutting edge 
is on the left side. It is fed into the work from 
right to left. as when cutting a right-hand screw 
thread.” 

Figure 1 in the illustration reproduced here 
shows a ground tool, and figure 2 a forged tool. 

The third section. on Tool Angles. gives defini- 
tions of the following: tool-holder angle: shank 
angle; back-rake angle; side-rake angle; relief 
angle; side-relief angle; end-relief angle; clear- 
ance angle; side-cutting edge angle: end-cutting- 
edge angle; nose angle. The tool-holder angle is 
illustrated in Figure 3. Those interested in this 
subject know that on occasions there is consider- 
able discussion among experts about the terms 
“relief” and “clearance.” It is hoped that the new 
standard will provide the necessary standard 
language to settle such discussions. 

Supplementing the definitions of the angles for 
an individual tool, the fourth section on Working 
Angles gives definitions for those angles between 
tool and work which depend not only on the shape 
of the tool but also on its position with respect to 
the work. The angles defined here are: setting 
angle; entering angle; true-rake angle; cutting 
angle; working-relief angle: working-end-cutting- 
edge angle: and lip angle. 

Under the fifth head. General Terms. definitions 
are given for cutting speed: depth of cut: feed; 
machined surface: and work surface. 

Finally. the section on Symbols gives a recom- 
mended system for designating tools by means of 
symbols that may be used with advantage in cata- 
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logs. purchase orders. ete. RC-S. for example. 
means right-cut single-point tool. with straight 
shank (see Figure 1). 

General adoption of these symbols will simplify 
transactions and avoid confusion which may at 
times prove costly. 

Copies of the American Standard Terminology 
and Definitions for Single-Point Cutting Tools for 
Lathes. Planers. Shapers. Turret Lathes. Boring 
Mills, ete... (B5.13-1939) are now available at 40 
cents each. 
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Toward Better Sizes 
for Children’s Garments 


ANY troublesome situations in the retail 
M trade can be solved only through the use 

of standards—-standards which make it 
possible for retailer and consumer on the one 
hand, and retailer and manufacturer on the other, 
to speak the same language in their mutual trans- 
actions. 


A Headache for Everyone 


One of the very worst of these situations is 
that of sizes for children’s garments. It is a 
headache for everyone. Difficulty in selecting 
properly fitting clothing causes endless trouble 
and dissatisfaction to customers. It provides the 
retailer with one of the worst examples of the 
returned goods evil. The retailer in turn passes 
back to the manufacturer as many of his troubles 
as he can. 

A frontal attack on the job of setting up fun- 
damental standards to clarify the situation is now 
actively under way. The job is being done 
through the closest cooperation between manufac- 
turers, retailers, and consumers. 

Women’s groups have been agitating for re- 
form for years, but hitherto the necessary facts 
for a fundamental solution of the problem have 
not been available. 

Now, fortunately, the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics has been enabled through grants by 
the Works Progress Administration and with 
the help of the National Youth Administration 
to carry out an extensive investigation on the 
body dimensions of children. This research 
job has provided all of the information necessary 
for setting up fundamental body measurements 
as the basis for a system of garment and pattern 
sizes. In the Bureau’s study, 36 measurements 
were made on each of 147,000 boys and girls 
from 4 to 17 years of age. This includes boys 
and girls from representative sections of the coun- 





*Representative of the Limited Price Variety Stores 
Association, Inc., on the ASA Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Sizes of Children’s Garments and Patterns. 


by 
W. R. Waters’ 


Chairman, Technical Subcommittee 
cn Standard Garment Sizes, of the 
ASA Committee on Standardization 
of Sizes of Children’s Garments 
and Patterns 


try, from various economic groups. Every effort 
was made throughout to keep the survey truly rep- 
resentative of the child population of the United 
States. The 36 measurements made on each child 
—for example, stature, length of arm, length of 
trunk, girth of chest, girth of waist, leg, and arm 
—are the principal measurements which enter into 
the fit of garments. They furnish enough data to 
enable a sculptor or model maker to fashion an 
accurate statue of each child. 

This study is the first of its kind for a civilian 
population and is unquestionably the finest and 
most useful work on the subject that has been 
done anywhere. Much complex statistical com- 
putation has been necessary in order to reduce 
the whole mass of figures to a few simple tables 
that can be readily applied to the development 
of new size standards. The measuring job and 
the statistical analysis have been carried out with 
scrupulous care. 

The entire research work has been carried out 
under the direction of Miss Ruth O’Brien of the 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics. The statistical 
part of the work is being done under the direction 
of Meyer A. Girshick. 

The standardization work itself is in the hands 
of a committee of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation (ASA) upon which all elements of the 
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trade—model makers, pattern makers. garment 
manufacturers. department stores. chain stores, 
and mail order houses—-the consumer groups, and 
the Federal Goverment are officially represented. 
This is the first time that these groups have ever 
sat down together to discuss the problem of chil- 
dren’s garment sizes. Mrs. Harriet Howe of the 
American Home Economics Association is chair- 
man of the committee. 

The research job has confirmed what had al- 
ready been widely suspected, that the root of the 
present messy situation in sizes of children’s gar- 
ments lies in the fact that the method now used 
in designating sizes by age is wrong. In fact, if 
you wanted to choose that one of the 36 indices 
determined by the Bureau which is the worst indi- 
cation of a child’s size, you would find it to be age. 
In addition to the fact that age is inherently bad, 
manufacturers mark garments which differ widely 
in actual dimensions with the same age designa- 
tion. There is no standard which is now being 
followed by the trade. But even if there were 
complete national uniformity in sizing by age, the 
situation would still be bad, because as the re- 
search job shows, age is a very poor gage of the 
size of a child. 

The investigation has brought together a wealth 
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Government research gives 
basic data needed for deter- 
mining “‘typical” child sizes 
before standard garment sizes 
can be studied 


Garment industry is using 
research results to solve vexa- 
tious problem through devel- 
opment of new standards 





of information and of exhibits confirming these 
facts. For example, the lack of uniformity in 
marking garments is illustrated by a suit marked 
as an eight-year-old size which is inches larger 
than a suit marked as a ten-year-old size. The 
inherent inadequacy of age as an index is illus- 
trated by the fact that children ranging in age 
from four to 13 years may fall into the same 
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height group, the average age for the group be- 
ing eight years. 


Standard Body Sizes Immediate Objective 


One of the first conclusions reached by the 
ASA committee when it began to study the re- 
search findings was that it could not proceed im- 
mediately to set up standard garment dimensions, 
but that first there must be set up a series of 
standard body sizes which could be used in con- 
structing a series of models, each representing 
an artificial “average” child. Ali of these models 
together, when constructed, would represent the 
series of coordinated measurements developed in- 
to body forms that would produce better fitting 
garments for the child population of the country. 

The Bureau’s work has yielded the data neces- 
sary for the accurate dimensioning of such a series 
of models, once the basis of dimensioning the 
models has been decided upon. 

These data show that no one of the 36 mea- 
surements made on each child taken alone is 
correlated closely enough with the other 35 di- 
mensions to serve as an adequate index of body 
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measurements. The reason for this obviously is 
that the human body has both a bony structure 
(built on vertical lines) and a fleshy structure 
(attached to the bony structure in horizontal 
planes) and there is so little coordination between 
the development of these two fundamental struc- 
tures that no one index, such as “height,” “age,” 
“sirth of hips,” alone will predict the actual body 
shape or size well enough to be used as a basis 
of sizing. It was after taking this fact into con- 
sideration that the subcommittee agreed that the 
development of the series of measurements for 
body forms should be based on the stature and 
girth of hips combination. From these two fig- 
ures, the research data enable all the 34 other di- 
mensions to be calculated, thus enabling the sculp- 
ture of the actual models or forms. 

The ASA committee considered three such pairs 
of indices for developing body sizes. Partly as 
a result of the data yielded by the investigation 
and partly as the result of practical considera- 
tions based on the experience of the trade, the 
committee decided that height and girth of hip 
are the best combination of indices for the devel- 
opment of a series of figures from which could 





The ASA Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Sizes of Children’s Garments and 
Patterns, which brings together repre- 
sentatives of the various branches of the 
industry, as well as consumers, and 
Government representatives, has the fol- 
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Harriet R. Howe, American Home 
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H. M. Lawrence, American Standards 
Association, Secretary 
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W. Abbott, Helen Alexander, Helen P. Knappe 
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Simplicity Pattern Company, Caroline Hutchins 
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Jacob J. Lubell, Max H. Zuckerman 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Home 
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Pattern Company, Norman R. Oliver 
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Measurements were taken corresponding to the activities of a child 


be produced a series of “body forms,” such as 
has been outlined. 

At the request of the subcommittee, the Bureau 
of Home Economics made a large number of spe- 
cial computations in connection with this very 
fundamental problem. 

The technical subcommittee studied other parts 
of the problem and has now made a report on 
its findings and recommendations for the next 
steps to be taken. 

The first of its recommendations is that height 
and girth of hip be used as the basic measure- 
ments for coordinating the other measurements 
for the body sizes. 

A second decision yet to be made is that of 
determining the number of intervals or the num- 
ber of models to be provided for in the series of 
master sizes to cover the child population. This 
is probably the most important decision in the 
entire undertaking. The more sizes the better 
the fit. But every added size adds something to 
the cost of the garment. for each added size 
slightly increases the cost to the model and pat- 
tern makers, to the garment manufacturer, to the 
wholesaler, and especially to the retailer who is 
thereby forced to carry a larger stock. On the 
other hand, too small a number leads to losses 
in other directions—fewer sales. more customer 
dissatisfaction, more returns. The subcommittee 
recommended that in setting up the body sizes 
the entire field be sufficiently well covered to 
enable every manufacturer to make his garments 


to provide for as many sizes as he wishes. no 
one, of course, being under any obligation what- 
ever to make a line to cover all standard sizes. 


Body Sizes to Be Developed Into 
Garment Sizes 


After the number of models and their measure- 
ments have been determined. the committee will 
then be faced with the problem of identifying 
these with some sort of designation that will be 
applicable for use in the manufacturing and re- 
tailing of garments made from such forms. It 
is obvious from the above discussion that in iden- 
tifying the size of garments for which the patterns 
have been worked out from the above-referred-to 
body forms two indices are necessary as an accu- 
rate guide, one of which will take account of the 
bony structure and one of which will take account 
of the fleshy structure. This two-index principle 
is already used in sizing men’s trousers. the com- 
bination of dimensions in this case being the 
“oirth of waist” and “length of leg.” The method 
at present in use is the age designation. This 
manifestly is out, because it is precisely this 
method of designating sizing which has put us 
in the mess we are in today. 

Obviously two methods are open. 
set up an arbitrary system of size numbers from 
1 to 45 or 50 and then have a table of the actual 
master dimensions to which the parent and the 
sales person could refer. 

Another. and we believe. a far superior method 


One is to 
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Two eight-year-old girls in 
size 8 dresses 


would be to follow the method now used in men’s 
trousers; namely, giving the actual figures of the 
two master dimensions. In the case of trousers, 
this is the waist measurement and the leg length; 
in children’s garments it could be height and hip, 
it might be height and chest and it could even 
be height and weight. It would be directly avail- 
able to the sales person and to the parent in 
measuring the child to be fitted. This simple 
directness would go a long way in avoiding mis- 
takes and misunderstandings. 

Or, finally, it might be possible to combine 
these two ideas into a combination of number 
identification supported by two measurement 
combinations such as is already in use in some 
manufacturers’ lines. 

If this third idea were to be used, the size num- 
her identification would be primarily for sim- 
plifying the identification of garments in making 
out orders, in the handling of stock, and other 
mechanical merchandising procedures. The two- 
measurement index would be the one with which 
the customer would be primarily concerned. For 
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example, let us assume that it was decided to 
use, in addition to a number identification, the 
two-measurement combination of height and girth 
of hips. The customer would be able before com- 
ing into the store, with the use of only one mea- 
suring device such as a tape measure, to measure 
the height and girth of hips of her child and 
would select from the stock of garments that gar- 
ment on which the height and girth of hip com- 


bination of measurements were nearest to the 
actual measurements of her child. 
The subcommittee further recommended that 


after the body sizes have been decided upon, the 
full committee continue on a program of actual 
garment sizes. 

This report of the subcommittee, including its 
recommendations, has been approved by the full 
committee as a basis for its further work. 


Bureau Recommends Sizes for 
Consideration by Industry 


Following acceptance of the subcommittee re- 
port, the Bureau of Home Economics recom- 
mended 13 regular sizes and 26 auxiliary sizes 
for boys, and 12 regular and 24 auxiliary sizes 
for girls for the consideration of the industry. 
These sizes represent 89 per cent of the boys 
measured; and 86 per cent of the girls. 

All of these recommendations—that height and 
girth of hip be used as the basic measurements; 
that sufficient number of sizes be chosen to cover 
the entire field; that height and girth be used 
on the garment, perhaps with additional data, for 
designating size; and the Bureau’s recommenda- 
tions on the actual body measurements—are being 
carried by the members of the ASA committee 
back to the organizations which they represent 
on the committee for study. 

It will thus be seen that the general plan is 
to continue this close cooperative work of Indus- 
try, Home Economists and other Consumer 
Groups, and Government, through their represen- 
tatives on the ASA committee. 

The immediate goal is national agreement upon 
a standard system of body measurements. The 
ultimate goal is a greatly improved system of 
standard garment sizes. 

In my opinion half of the battle will have been 
won as soon as agreement is reached on a stand- 
ard series of body sizes and as soon as the master 
dimensions of these appear on labels. Most of 
the headaches will have been relieved—the head- 
aches of the parent, of the manufacturer, and of 
the store executive. 

The economic advantages to be gained are very 
ereat. I believe that the gain to the stores alone 
in improvement in the returned goods problem, 
and still more in increased consumer satisfaction. 
will be measured in millions of dollars. 
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How Industry and Government Work 
Through British Standards Institution 


by 
P. Good 


Deputy Director, British 
Standards Institution 


if we are to have voluntary preparation and 

use of Standards—Standards of perform- 
ance or dimensions; a simplified program of types 
and sizes; or standard measures for any of the 
characteristics which go to make up that often not 
easily defined thing—quality, or fitness for pur- 
pose. 

National standards bodies must assure that their 
machinery is designed to secure the maximum of 
willing effort, and for this reason industry must 
participate intimately in its work. 

In Great Britain, the British Standards Institu- 
tion (BSI) is an industrial organization run by 
industry with the cooperation of the Government, 
county and municipal authorities, public utility 
corporations, producers, and users. The central 
Government contributes not only by assisting the 
committees with the advice of its staff and their 
research work but also by a direct financial con- 
tribution of some $25,000 a year towards the cost 
of running the organization. 

In each industry the work of standardization is 
under the supervision of an Industry Committee. 
(There are now 21 such committees). These In- 
dustry Committees have almost complete auton- 
omy. They are formed by nominees of the various 
industrial organizations, professional bodies, and 
Government departments interested. The chief 
executives generally represent their organizations 
on the Industry Committees, although these Com- 
mittees delegate the actual detail work of prepar- 
ing the standards to technical and subcommittees. 

The Industry Committees are grouped under 


( OODWILL on the part of industry is needed 





The standardization princi- 
ples under which British indus- 
try and the British Government 
cooperate in the development 
of national standards through 
the British Standards Insti- 
tution are described by the 
Deputy Director of the BSI in 
this article 


Both the British national 
standardizing body and _ the 
American Standards Associa- 
tion operate in much the same 
way 


Divisional Councils representing the larger group- 
ing of work, such as Building, Chemistry, and En- 
gineering. These are in turn controlled by the 
General Council. The Councils are partially nom- 
inated and partially elected by the Industry Com- 
mittees grouped under their control. 

It should be noted that the principal organiza- 
tion representing the producing interests in this 
country (the Federation of British Industries), 
and an organization representing commerce gen- 
erally (the Association of the British Chambers of 
Commerce), have, through the constitution, the 
right of nominating a member to the General 
Council of the BSI. This right secures effective 
commercial and industrial contact where questions 
of policy are concerned. 

It has been found quite impracticable to allo- 
cate seats on an Industry Committee by any form 
of representation that gives seats in proportion to 
relative importance. Industrial control is secured 
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by the fact that no work is started by the Indus- 
try Committee without the support of the principal 
producing and using groups of industry and no 
specification is issued without general consent 
being obtained. This consent is a reality in that 
any responsible branch of the industry, regardless 
of its representation on the Industry Committee, 
can prevent the promulgation of any standard. 

In the case of some of the larger industries 
there are research organizations which actively 
assist the Industry Committee in the preparation 
of standards. Such organizations, which in most 
cases are maintained by, and are representative 
of the industry itself, provide a second or paral- 
lel link with industry. 

The growth of trade associations, concerned 
with a particular branch of industry, where all 
the various problems appropriate for co-operation 
are discussed, has provided the means for securing 
most effective and intimate contact with industry 
for standardization purposes. Often these bodies 
form standardization committees within themselves 
io assist the national standards body. 


Trade Associations Comprehensive 


Some of the trade and industrial associations 
embrace practically the whole of their branch of 
industry; others are not so comprehensive. It has 
now become a general rule to secure representa- 
tion only from these associations wherever they 
are reasonably comprehensive, the representatives 
being nominated to represent their whole member- 
ship and not any one firm. Where there is still 
a substantial non-association group, the more im- 
portant among these companies are often called to- 
gether and invited to name a representative. 

Every effort is subsequently made to see that 
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organizations represented on committees get full 
particulars of the proposals early enough to offer 
advice or protest. 


BSI on Government Committees 


A number of years ago His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment established Inter-Departmental Committees 
on General Stores, whose terms of reference (or 
scope) are: “To consider the standardization, 
wherever practicable, of the specification and de- 
sign of commodities and stores common to and in 
use by the three Services, and to adopt, wherever 
possible, trade standards or patterns for this pur- 
pose’. The BSI is represented on these committees 
and subcommittees. This makes it possible for the 
producing industry concerned to participate and 
express its views without embarrassment. On com- 
pletion of any draft Government inter-depart- 
mental specification, the BSI is charged with the 
duty of consulting the industry concerned with 
that particular material to ascertain whether the 
specification is satisfactory, and whether the ma- 
terial specified is a normal article of commerce 
which can be readily obtained. 

It is becoming the practice of the various Au- 
thorities in this country who are charged with the 
responsibility of drawing up Rules and Regula- 
tions to make reference in their Rules and Regu- 
lations to the British Standard Specifications for 
materials, etc. A significant development is to be 
found in the practice of these Regulations-mak- 
ing Departments of Government and Municipal 
Authorities of submitting the draft Regulations 
to the BSI Committee concerned with the materials 
involved in those Regulations, for their consider- 
alion, in order that industrial comment may be 
obtained prior to the issue of the Rules and Regu- 
lations. 





Reaffirm Simplified 
Practice Recommendations 


Simplified Practice Recommendations _reaf- 
firmed by the standing committees of the indus- 
tries concerned include the following, according 
to recent announcements of the National Bureau 
of Standards: 

Containers for extracted honey R156-37 
Tinned-steel ice-cream cans R164-36 
Vitrified paving brick R1-36 

Copies of these recommendations may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for five cents each. 


American Standard for Ladders, 
Guide to Safe Equipment 


“Working overhead under any circumstances is 
hazardous. Failing to use a proper ladder or scaf- 
fold and failing to use common sense are invita- 
tions to accidents. 

“State ladder codes, setting forth minimum re- 
quirements for the safe construction of ladders, 
will help you as a guide in selecting good equip- 
ment. An additional guide is to make certain that 
the ladder has been manufactured according to the 
specifications contained in the National Ladder 
Code of the American Standards Association.”— 
From Occupational Hazards and Safety, May. 
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Electrical Manufacturers Cooperate in 
A National Standardization Program 


by 
C. M. Cogan 


Manager, Engineering Department, 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


ciation (NEMA) is a trade association. Its 

members consist of manufacturers of elec- 
trical products ranging all the way from small 
snap switches to large turbo-generators. These 
products are covered by more than 80 groups, 
each functioning under a common, well-planned 
standardization procedure and under the supervi- 
sion of a Standing Committee known as the Codes 
and Standards Committee. This is the committee 
which guides the association’s entire standardiza- 
tion activities, both within NEMA and in coopera- 
tion with other associations. Thus, we have a num- 
ber of individual product units which are called 
divisions, sections, or groups linked together 
through a central guiding committee. 

The sections, consisting as they do of companies 
who manufacture the same kind of product, have 
many common interests. Standardization is one of 
them, and judging from the record for the past 
twenty years, it is the largest one. The value of 
standardization was recognized early in the his- 
tory of the electrical industry. Standard methods 
of rating and testing, and of specifying perform- 
ance, and many other features, are all basic con- 
siderations which are necessary to everyone con- 
cerned with the electrical industry—manufacturers 
and others. Unsatisfactory trade conditions, pres- 
sure from manufacturers, utilities, consumers, or 
electrical inspectors are all causes which give rise 
to standardization. In response, the member com- 
panies voluntarily carry on standardization pro- 
grams in their respective sections. 

Although the projects, which are set up for 
each succeeding year, are well-founded and widely 
supported, they would be ineffective without ap- 
propriate guidance and supervision. ‘The staff 
cannot do this. It requires a committee having 
seasoned judgment and well-rounded views. In the 
case of standardization projects, this is the Codes 


fhe National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 


NEMA, and other trade asso- 
ciations and technical societies 
which have effective standard- 
ization programs, coordinate 
their standards through the 
American Standards Associa- 
tion to eliminate duplication 
of effort, and conflicting re- 
quirements 


and Standards Committee. This committee consists 
of eighteen members, selected for their wide ex- 
perience and good judgment. The committee ex- 
amines, correlates, obtains assent, and finally ap- 
proves standards developed by the sections and 
sees that they are properly correlated. 

In NEMA, the section is the heart of the asso- 
ciation. Usually, it is here that the need for stand- 
ardization becomes apparent. This is not difficult 
to understand when one realizes that each member 
of the section represents a manufacturing concern 
with an organized structure behind it. Some con- 
cerns are large, others small, but all are alive to 
factors which influence their business. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the work is handled on an en- 
tirely voluntary basis and each member company, 
regardless of its size, has but one vote on all 
questions. 


Section Organization 


In general, the individuals who make up the 
section are of both the executive and the engineer- 
ing type. The two personalities are actively en- 
gaged in the work on all standardization ques- 
tions; thus, balanced judgment is bound to result. 
As in the case of the ASA committee, a section 
may organize as many committees as necessary 
to handle the questions at issue. Most of the com- 
mittees concerned with standardization subjects 
work as technical committees or engineering 
committees. 

As would be expected, technical or engineering 
committees consist largely of engineers. They are 
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selected from the ranks of the member companies 
comprising the section. In these committees de- 
tailed and analytical study is performed on stand- 
ardization subjects. When completed, the recom- 
mendations of these committees are voted upon by 
the entire section membership, or in some sections 
by the voting classification group. The proposed 
standardization may take the form of an Adopted 
Standard, Recommended Practice, Suggested Stand- 
ard for Future Design, or Authorized Information. 


When Standardization Proposals 
Leave the Section 


So far, we have discussed the standardization 
process wholly within a single product group or 
section, but mind you, all in accordance with 
NEMA’s standardization procedure. From this 
point on, however, the process is of wider concern 
than to the section alone. Ordinarily, after a sec- 
tion approves a standard, it goes to the Codes and 
Standards Committee for action. The Codes and 
Standards Committee may approve it directly, in 
which case the proposal then becomes a NEMA 
Standard and is disseminated in various ways. On 
the other hand, the committee may foresee inter- 
est by other sections, and here is where the real 
correlation begins. In this instance, the proposal 
is referred to other sections believed to have an 
interest for assent. If real differences of opinion 
develop, the Codes and Standards Committee or- 
ders the formation of a Joint Sections Committee. 

Any member company is privileged to present 
standardization proposals for appropriate treat- 
ment by the association. Only last week, a mem- 
ber company informed me of an extensive survey 
he was making on a line of product, with the view 
of recommending to NEMA the standardization of 
certain basic features, which he foresaw would be 
a distinct benefit to everyone concerned. This pro- 
posal may reach the ASA. Many companies, whose 
standardization facilities are limited, have found 
by experience that their membership in NEMA 
facilitates their relations with bodies outside of 
NEMA, notably the ASA. A “cleared channel” 
exists at all times from the member company 
straight through NEMA to the national, or even 
international, body with whom contact is desired. 

The internal organization picture just sketched 
is essential to understand how NEMA carries on 
its relation with other organizations. Both rela- 
tions are quite similar in their internal processes. 

NEMA, as most readers know, cooperates with 
many standardization and specification writing 
bodies, such as, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Edi- 
son Electric Institute, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association, and other associations. The degree 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION 





Certain standards for electrical products, 
whether originated by NEMA or by others, 
have national significance. This fact re- 
quires that they should be adopted as 
“American Standards,” that is, they should 
be approved by the American Standards 
Association under its established proce- 
dures whereby all interested parties may 
receive a hearing and vote thereon. 

Similarly electrical manufacturers are 
interested in American Standards estab- 
lished for many non-electrical products 
such as materials or parts, and may voice 
their viewpoints thereon through NEMA. 

All NEMA Sections are afforded full 
opportunity to review and assist in the de- 
velopment of all “American Standards” in 
which they are interested, whether for 
products of an electrical nature or other- 
Any NEMA Section may originate 


From NEMA Program 


wise. 
such standards. 
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and kind of cooperation varies to suit the particu- 
lar conditions as they exist. 

In addition, contacts are made with govern- 
mental departments. Here, the contact is purely 
an advisory one and the organization set-up takes 
the form of a small contact committee, made up of 
specialists in the particular product under con- 
sideration, who are selected from the interested 
section or sections. This committee conveys the 
section’s views to the governmental department 
and gives whatever explanation and further com- 
ment may be necessary. 


Relations With the ASA 


In the case of cooperation with the ASA, how- 
ever, the situation is more formal. Here, NEMA, 
with other associations, is a party in the establish- 
ment of national standards. But it is more than 
just a party. In many cases, it is the particular 
party which has to build to the standards estab- 
lished jointly. Naturally, such a relation requires 
more formal treatment. However, it should not be 
construed that this in any way acts as a barrier. 
The manufacturer knows, as does no one else, that 
unless he keeps his standardization along the lines 
that are wanted, his life will be short. Standard- 
ization to him is a serious matter. 

NEMA recommends the appointment of repre- 
sentatives to ASA committees, and like representa- 
tives from any other association, they participate 
in the formulation of the proposed standards. Like- 
wise, when the recommendations are completed, 
they register votes of approval or disapproval. 
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The representatives seek advice from whichever 
interested NEMA committee or section may be 
needed to assist them in carrying on their work. 
On all formal questions, however, they obtain 
voting instructions from the Codes and Standards 
Committee. Here, the internal relations of NEMA, 
mentioned earlier in this article, come into play. 
The Codes and Standards Committee refers such 
questions to the interested committees or sections 
for action, after which it correlates their replies. 

NEMA representatives on all outside commit- 
tees are instructed how to vote. Self-styled rugged 
individualists would have you believe that this re- 
duces the representatives to automatons, but the 
writer has no hesitation in saying that, if the ex- 
tensive analytical study invariably reported by 
these representatives is any criterion for passing 
judgment, such accusation is false. The represen- 
tatives’ views are always necessary and constitute 
a most important factor in the correlating process 
and in the final instructions. Conversely, NEMA 
representatives insist on knowing the views of their 
association, which they regard as vital to the 
proper execution of their work. 


NEMA Standards Are Used by ASA 
Many provisions in NEMA standards are used 


hy ASA committees as a basis for drawing up 
American Standards. For illustration, in the prep- 
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aration of the ASA Standard for Rotating Elec- 
trical Machinery (C50-1936), use was made of 
the NEMA Motor and Generator Standards, as 
well as standards from sources other than NEMA. 
The ASA Standard for Carbon, Graphite and 
Metal-Graphite Brushes (C64-1935) is identical 
with the NEMA standards for the same product. 
The standards for Terminal Markings for Elec- 
trical Machinery are identical in NEMA and ASA. 


The Staff 


Each group of projects is sponsored by a Stand- 
ing Committee. This committee is responsible for 
their continued existence and progress. In the case 
of the 25 standardization projects, the commit- 
tee is the Codes and Standards Committee, and 
the corresponding staff organization is the Engi- 
neering Department. It is the Engineering De- 
partment that carries on the general correspon- 
dence, prepares the agenda for meetings, writes 
minutes, and handles other secretarial details. 

Experience shows that members have quite defi- 
nite ideas on what they want. In general, people 
are willing to pay for whatever services may be 
necessary, provided the fulfillment of their ideas 
is in sight. It only remains for the staff to provide 
the channels for expression and the “follow- 
through.” Both the organization and the program 
are means devoted to that end. 





ASA Standards Activities 


Each month this space will be assigned to the 
listing of new projects, new standards, drafts of 
standards submitted to the American Standards 
Association for approval, or drafts not yet sub- 
mitted but which are now being considéred by 
ASA committees. 


Standards Approved Since Publication of 
Last List of Standards, February 1 


(Where price is not shown, copies of stand- 
ards were not available at time of publication 
of this issue. Orders will be received by the 
ASA and filled when copies become available.) 


American Standard Safety Code for Mechanical Re- 
frigeration (Revision of B9-1933) B9-1939 20¢ 
American Standard Specifications for Welded Wrought- 
Iron Pipe (Revision of B36.2-1934) —_B36.2-1939 
American Standard Specifications for Electric Fusion- 
Welded Steel Pipe for High-Temperature Service 
(B36.11-1939) 
American Standard Wrought-Iron and Wrought-Steel 
Pipe (Revision of B36.10-1935) B36.10-1939 — 50¢ 
American Standard Manufacturing Standards Applying 


to Broadeast Receivers (Revision of C16d-1932) 
C16.3-1939 


American Standard Vacuum Tube Base and Socket 
Dimensions (Revision of Cl6c-1932) C16.2-1939 


Standards Now Being Considered by Standards 
Council for ASA Approval 
Manual of Accident Prevention in Construction (Re- 
vision of A10-1934) 
Indicating Pressure and Vacuum Gages 


Malleable-Iron Serewed Fittings, 150 lb (Revision of 
B1l6c-1927) 


Methods of Test for Insulation Resistance of Electrical 
Insulating Materials (ASTM D257-38) €59.3 


Specifications for Rubber Insulating Tape 
(ASTM D119-38) €59.6 


National Electrical Safety Code (C2-Part 4) 


New Projects Authorized 
Standardization in the Field of Library Work and 
Documentation (Z39) 
New Projects Requested 
Protection of Homes and Small Properties from Fire 


Hazards 
Standardization of Voltages Below 100 Volts 


Standardization of Coal Stokers 


Drafts of Proposed Standards Available 
Allowable Concentrations of Carbon Monoxide (Z37) 
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Mechanical Refrigeration Safety Code 


New Edition 


represents best and latest approved safety practice 

for mechanical refrigeration systems in apartment 

houses, hotels, drug stores, markets, and other 

commercial and industrial occupancies, places of 
public assembly, and residences 


covers installation requirements, limitations of refri- 

gerant piping, refrigerant valves, refrigerant fittings, 

and related parts, safety requirements for design, 
construction, and tests 


20 cents 


ASA Members are entitled to 20 per cent discount 


Rsncsican Standards Acsociatinn 


29 West 39th Street New York 
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